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Today the biological concept which assumes a special life
power, distinct from physical and chemical laws, is called vital-
ism. This philosophy, with its slightly spiritualistic leanings,
was taken up early in the present century, in reaction to the
mechanical materialism of the nineteenth century. The vitalism
of Paracelsus, on the contrary, had a materialistic base and
was in reaction to the mechanical spiritualism of the Middle
Ages.
Polemizing against a famed textbook writer, whom he accused
of forgetting the "virtues," he emphasized his dynamic view:
"Macer omits Process, which is as important as Properties.
Can he know virtue unless he understands Process?"19
With his concept of "forces of Nature," Paracelsus achieved
three aims:
He made Nature the all-pervading and omnipresent foun-
dation of all science.
He liquefied the mechanical model of organic processes, to
account -for the dynamics of the living cell
He brought human biology into the fold of general biology.
This included even the psychological factors, which another
faramiric Treatise also tried to make comprehensible through
the three substances:
"Here I conclude the fourth book of the invisible diseases.
You have seen how natural bodies, through their own natural
forces, cause many things [called] miraculous among the vul-
gar. Many have interpreted these effects as the works of Saints;
others have ascribed them to the Devil; one has called them
sorcery, others witchcraft, and all have entertained superstitious
beliefs and paganism. I have shown what to think of
all that."20.